I34               THE SACRIFICE OF FIRST-FRUITS           CHAP.

Sacrifices    to offer the first berries of the season to the earth, or more
fnift"1"      generally to the mountains.    The offering was made by an
among the old grey-haired person, who dance'd and held out the fruit
America?   towards the mountain-tops.    The rest of the people painted
their faces red and danced for some time.1     The Okanaken
Indians of British Columbia " observed first-fruits ceremonies.
When the first berries or roots were ripe, the chief would
send out his wife or eldest daughter to gather a portion.
The   whole   community   would   then   come   together,  and
prayers would  be offered to those spirits of the sky who
were  supposed  to  preside  over the  operations of nature,
portions of the fruit  or roots would  be distributed to all
present, after which any one was free to gather all he or
she desired ;   but no one would  think of picking a berry
or digging  a  root until  after the feast had been held."2
When the ears of maize were formed, the Quiches of Central
America gathered the first-fruits and carried them to the
priests ; moreover, they baked loaves or cakes, which they
offered to the idol who guarded their fields, but afterwards
these cakes were given to the poor or the infirm to eat8    It
was the custom of the Arkansas Indians to offer the first-fruits
of the ripe maize and melons to the Master of Life; even
children would die of hunger rather  than  touch  the new
fruits  before this offering had  been  made.     Some  of the
new maize, melons, and other fruits were minced up with
the carcase of a dog in the presence of the old men, who
alone were privileged to assist at this solemn rite.    Then,
after performing certain ceremonies, the old men began to
dance,  and  some   young   girls,  wound   up  to  a   pitch of
frenzy,  threw  themselves   on   the   offering   and  bolted   it
in an instant.    Thereupon the old men  seized the damsels
and   ducked   them   in  the   river  Arkansas,  which   had  a
sobering  influence on the minds of the devotees.4    From
this account we may perhaps  infer that in eating the new
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